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Art. VII. — La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Par- 
aguay. Being a Narrative of the Exploration of the Trib- 
utaries of the River La Plata, and adjacent Countries, during 
the Years 1853, '54, '55, and '56, under the Orders of the 
United States Government. By Thomas J. Page, U. S. N., 
Commander of the Expedition. With Map and numerous 
Engravings. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. 

A charm of romance invests everything connected with 
South America. There the mightiest rivers of the world roll 
through forests clothed with the garlands of perpetual summer ; 
there the loftiest mountains of the Western hemisphere lift 
their snowy summits in mockery of blooming fields and fruit- 
ful solitudes; and there, too, are those fertile plains, where 
herds are numbered by thousands, where the wild steed of the 
pampas either riderless scours the shoreless sea of grass, or 
bears the vaulting Gaucho in his fearless razzias. If that 
Gaucho had poetry in his soul, he could shout forth lustily, 
as he swings his bolas or lasso, the words of Pringle : 

" O, then, there is freedom, and joy, and pride 
Afar in the desert alone to ride ! 
There is rapture to vault on the champ'ng steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle's speed ! " 

Whether we consider the natural aspects of the country, or 
the picturesque descendants of the Southern Europeans and 
the aborigines, there is a fascination which is never to be 
found surrounding the more prosaic nature and the less ro- 
mantic people of our Northern land. Yet, with all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this glorious framework of nature, 
and with all that is so interesting in the story of the Incas, 
the dream of Eldorado, the curious republic of Palmares 
in Brazil, the founding of cities rivalling Madrid and Se- 
ville, and the wonderful Jesuit missions on the upper afflu- 
ents of the La Plata, it is not a little remarkable that, until 
within the last dozen years, scarcely a trustworthy or reada- 
ble volume has appeared in the English tongue concerning 
the territory extending from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
Straits of Magellan. But within the time referred to, the 
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press, both in Europe and America, has been prolific in 
works of great value in regard to South America. The late 
Mr. Prescott has, by his graphic pages, given to Peru an 
interest and a distinction far beyond that conferred by her 
gigantic mountains and her beautiful flora. In quick suc- 
cession there have recently issued from our press historical 
works and itineraries concerning New Granada, Peru, Chili, 
the Argentine Confederation, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

The work whose title we have given at the head of this 
article is the result of several years' careful investigation in 
the valley of the La Plata and its affluents. Captain Page, 
of the United States Navy, commanded an " expedition," sent 
out by our government, for the purpose of exploring the 
waters of the La Plata, and reporting upon their navigable 
qualities, and the resources of that portion of South America. 
Captain Page, so far as circumstances permitted, performed 
his exploring work well, and has laid before the world an ex- 
ceedingly interesting report of his labors. His volume is most 
timely. Our present relations with Paraguay, partly growing 
out of the very explorations referred to, have assumed an im- 
portance which renders it necessary that we should possess 
exact information in respect to that country, and the origin of 
our existing difficulties. " La Plata, the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, and Paraguay," supplies this want. 

A large part of this volume is in the form of a journal, 
though it has not the stiffness of a diary. The latter portion 
is composed of several very entertaining and valuable histor- 
ical chapters ; wherein we have, in a style befitting such sub- 
jects, an account of the discovery and settlement of the La 
Platan colonies, and of the wonderful achievements of the 
Jesuits. The history is also brought down to the present 
time. 

Captain Page's style is clear, always interesting, and some- 
times highly graphic. We should be disposed to criticise his 
arrangement, and to suggest that it would have been better to 
weave history and narrative together, so that we might con- 
nect past events with places and scenes ; but our author dis- 
arms criticism in his Introduction, where he explains the origin 
of the volume before us, and the difficulties which surrounded 
its preparation. 
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" When," writes Captain Page, " I presented to the Secretary of 
the Navy my ' Report of the Exploration and Survey of the River 
La Plata and its Tributaries,' I anticipated making one more full and 
copious at a subsequent period. The Secretary, however, expressed 
himself satisfied with that document ; but I was not. I found that a 
desire had been awakened for a knowledge of that country which could 
not be comprised within the limits of a preliminary report. This having 
been published in some of the leading journals of this country and of 
Europe, I received many letters asking ' for more detailed information 
respecting that section of South America.' But for these inquiries, I 
believe I should have shrunk from the task of preparing a work for 
publication during my only hours of leisure after discharging the duties 
of ' an office for the construction of charts of the. La Plata Expedition,' 
and amid other interruptions of an official character. But my journals 
contained ample materials for a book, and it seemed more easy to ar- 
range this material into a narrative of the expedition, than to answer 

the numerous letters which continued to pour in upon me 

" In presenting this volume to the public, I can claim for it no special 
consideration on the ground of artistic arrangement or literary merit. 
For its favorable reception I rely mainly upon the importance of the 
matters of which it treats." — p. xxi. 

All will rejoice that, however excellent may have been his 
brief " Report " to the Secretary of the Navy, Captain Page 
did not share the satisfaction of that functionary, and has 
given to the world this more copious account of his labors. 

The Appendix contains very valuable matter for the scien- 
tific reader, while some portions of it, written by the assistants 
of Captain Page, will prove interesting to all. The map of 
the Argentine Confederation, Uruguay, and Paraguay, is the 
best that we have ever seen of this part of the world, and is 
so large that it is a real pleasure to trace the expedition, 
whether it be the course of the little " Water- Witch" steamer, 
or the wanderings of the explorers, d cheval or in galeras, as 
they roamed over the fertile pampas. The spirited engravings 
also add much to the interest of the work. 

The river, about which Captain Page gives us so much in- 
formation, was discovered in the year 1516 by De Solis, the 
great Spanish navigator. He had been instructed by the 
court of Spain to follow up the discoveries of Pinson, to 
whom belongs the honor of being the first European to visit 
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America south of the equator. The career of De Solis was, 
however, prematurely checked by the cannibal savages, who 
slew him and his attendants, and then roasted and ate their 
bodies in the sight of their companions, who had fled to 
their boat. Magellan, in 1519, entered the river discovered by 
De Solis, but, not finding it a strait, continued his voyage 
southward, and discovered the narrow entrance to the Pacific 
which still bears his name. In 1527, old Sebastian Cabot, 
that Venetian-born Englishman, ascended the river in ques- 
tion. He explored the Parana, and then descended it to the 
Paraguay. He ascended the latter as far as the Vermejo, 
where he was attacked by the Paraguay Indians. He van- 
quished these savages, and received from them gold and silver 
ornaments, which had doubtless been obtained in Peru. This 
gave Cabot the idea that the river which he had been explor- 
ing was the highway to that argentine region, about which 
every Spaniard who had touched the shores of America had 
received the most exaggerated statements. This stream led 
to fortune, and a name commensurate with its importance 
must be given to it ; hence it was dignified with the title Rio 
de La Plata, or the Silver River. Cabot sent George Bar- 
lowe, an Englishman, to Spain, to report the discoveries, to 
bear specimens of the precious metal to his Catholic Majesty, 
and to demand new powers. But, to the disappointment of 
Barlowe and his companion Calderpn, Pizarro had reached the 
Spanish court before them, and had announced the discovery 
of the ".silver land " (Peru). Cabot, however, believed that 
the river of his explorations was the nearest avenue to those 
fabulously rich mines, and only the want of means, the jeal- 
ousy of the conquerors, and the avarice of the merchants of 
Seville and Lima, prevented his ascending higher and solving 
the problem. Captain Page says that " it may be among the 
developments of the nineteenth century, to prove that Cabot's 
conjectures were correct. The Paraguay may yet be estab- 
lished as the most direct communication between Europe and 
the finest districts of the Peruvian empire." We see nothing 
unreasonable in this statement; for Potosi is situated upon 
and completely surrounded by branches of the Pilcomayo, the 
chief affluent of the Paraguay. 

vol. lxxxviii. — no. 183. 37 
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Not ten years elapsed before Spanish hidalgos laid the foun- 
dation of Buenos Ayres, and the fortress of Asuncion was 
built by Ayolas, the right-hand man of the leader and general, 
Don Pedro de Mendoza. Ayolas was afterwards slain while 
on his way to Peru, and Mendoza having died, the Spaniards 
forsook the settlement near the ocean, ascended to Asuncion, 
and there elected their own governor. Thus, says an old ac- 
count, they were all collected together " in the form of a re- 
public." The history of Paraguay here properly begins with 
Yrala, as the democratic ruler of the people. He was a man 
of mark, as the various measures of his administration demon- 
strated. Treaties were made with friendly Indians, and the 
hostile tribes of the Chaco were awed by wholesome castiga- 
tions. Municipal laws were framed for the new city ; a church 
and several substantial buildings for public use were erected. 
Asuncion was the first, and remained for some time the most 
considerable city of La Plata. 

" The Spaniards congratulated themselves upon their escape from 
Buenos Ayres to Paraguay, that ' blissful country,' as Muratori calls it, 
where the climate was benign, and the aborigines more docile and civil- 
ized than those of the pampas ; for the Guarani industriously cultivated 
their land, and raised large crops of maize, cassava, and sweet potatoes, 
which, with honey, fish, fowl, and wild animals, gave them abundance 
of food. They had also a wild cotton, from which the women wove 
such light garments as were needful in that climate. 

" Some of the natives took refuge with the fiercer tribes of the Chaco, 
others made fruitless attempts at resistance, and, about a year from the 
establishment of Asuncion, a conspiracy to massacre the whites during 
Holy Week was revealed by an Indian girl. The leaders were exe- 
cuted, and from this time the neighboring tribes east of the river 
resigned themselves submissively to their fate. The women became 
willingly, indeed eagerly, the wives and concubines of the settlers, and 
a new generation rose, asserting nature's claims on both races. The 
Guarani language was generally spoken, and to this day is more gen- 
erally used than Spanish in Paraguay." — pp. 456, 457. 

The king of Spain was not so well pleased with this repub- 
lican government in these Western wilds, and soon sent Cabeza 
de Vaca, a Spanish gentleman of valor and renown, to assume 
the rule of the new colony. Yrala and his friends, however, 
soon disposed of the " Adelantado of the Rio de la Plata," as 
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Vaca was entitled, and sent him back to Spain. When 
Yrala died, in 1557, at the ripe age of seventy, he was lament- 
ed by the whole population, aboriginal and Spanish. He is 
justly considered one of the ablest and most fortunate of the 
Conquistadores. 

In 1580 the city of Buenos Ayres was again founded by 
De Garay, on the site of Mendoza's former settlement. 

" Owing to the rapid increase of European population, all the country 
south of the confluence of the Paraguay and the Parana was in 1620 
separated from Paraguay, and the government of the ' Rio de la Plata ' 
was established, with Buenos Ayres for its capital." — p. 464. 

During the intermediate period from 1580 to 1776, (to go 
back to the second founding of Buenos Ayres,) the imbecile 
policy of Spain towards her colonies was carried out to its 
greatest extent in this smiling region of the globe. Monopolies 
prevented the u e of the great water-courses, prohibitory edicts 
were issued against the trade of La Plata, and the mother 
country seemed to do all in her power to repress progress. 

There was, however, one notable exception to the general 
monotony of this portion of Spanish America. . The Order of 
the Jesuits (who find a warm and able defender in Captain 
Page) here experimented on a grand scale. Their kindness 
to the natives was in marked contrast to the cruelties which 
they suffered at the hands of the so-called Christian cavaliers 
of Old Spain. The Jesuits certainly deserve our sympathy, 
as well as our admiration, for their arduous labors and their 
humane policy in Paraguay. 

It was in the beginning of the seventeenth century that they 
commenced their pious enterprise in La Plata. Paraguay 
was the chief field of their wonderful system of worldly-re- 
ligious policy. Villages, plantations, churches, and schools 
sprang up in those tropical wilds. Vast herds were reared 
amid the forests which cover the undulating lands that stretch 
away from the low river-borders. The effects of systematic 
industry were seen on every hand. Reading and working, 
praying and dancing, chanting sublime Gregorians, and sing- 
ing the merry chansons of Castile, were certainly evidences of 
a contented and happy state of existence. But their life was 
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not one of unbroken quiet. Battles with heathen tribes ; 
contests with avaricious Spaniards, who feared neither God 
nor man ; and, above all, the terrible wars waged against 
the " Reductions " by the Brazilians, who traversed immense 
tracts of wilderness to enslave the Indians, tended to keep 
both teachers and taught in a condition not to be envied. If 
ever the Roman Catholic Church can point, in the Western 
world, to persecutions, it must be to that wholesale cruelty 
and annoyance which the Jesuit fathers on the Paraguay and 
the Parana suffered from those who claimed to be their co- 
religionists. 

At length the severest blow was to come from the Holy 
Father, for whom they had ever lifted their prayers, and 
whose name they had taught the simple Guarani to lisp with 
reverence and love. When the power of the Order founded 
by Ignatius Loyola had alarmed the whole Roman Catholic 
world, the Jesuits were driven by a decree from their quiet 
inland retreat, where they had fondly supposed themselves as 
firmly established as the beds of those lordly rivers which 
thence swept their watery treasures to the ocean. They left 
Paraguay amid the grief of their hundred thousand pupils. 
The weeping Guarani stood ready to do battle for their be- 
loved spiritual leaders ; but the self-abnegation which has ever 
characterized the Order in its far-reaching schemes was never 
more manifest than when they earnestly entreated the Indians 
to lay down their arms, and to submit, without a blow, to this 
forced separation from their teachers. 

The settlements fell into utter decay. In four years, even, 
— dating from the expulsion of the Jesuits, — the number of 
cattle fell from nearly a million to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. In seventy-five years, the Indians, who, under the Jesu- 
its, numbered a hundred thousand, were reduced by cruelty 
and other causes to eight thousand, and the " Missiones " be- 
came at last a wilderness as impenetrable as the forests of 
Amazonia. Captain Page dwells feelingly upon the noble 
efforts and the cruel expulsion of the Jesuit brethren. 

In 1810 the first revolutionary movements in the La Plata 
provinces began at Buenos Ayres. The Junta of that city 
desired all the provinces to recognize its authority. The peo- 
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pie of Paraguay refused to make such an acknowledgment, 
and defeated the Buenos Ayrean army sent against them. In 
1811 Paraguay formally asserted her independence of Buenos 
Ayres, and in 1816, in company with all the Rio de la Platan 
provinces, declared its separation from Spain. It was not, 
however, until July, 1852, that the Argentine Confederation 
acknowledged the independence of the little " republic " 
formed between the Paraguay and the Parana. Before 1816, 
that republic had organized its government, which consisted 
of a President and four " Assessors," elected by a Congress. 
The acting secretary of this junta of Assessors was one Don 
Joseph Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, who in 1816 succeeded 
in getting himself nominated Dictator for life. Then com- 
menced that wonderful system of insulation, which has aston- 
ished every one, and has elicited the admiration of a few. Of 
those few is Mr. Carlyle, who seems, among his other eccen- 
tricities, to worship concentrated man-power. He has written 
one of his wittiest and most characteristic essays on Dr. Fran- 
cia, whom he esteems the " one true man " in South American 
history. Captain Page has in a masterly manner summed up 
the effects of Francia's rule. 

" While the other republics of La Plata were, after their emancipa- 
tion from Spanish rule, distracted by anarchy, Paraguay was compara- 
tively tranquil ; it was not the quiet of progress and good government, 
but that of a political and social paralyzation produced by the system of 
Francia, — a system that debased the national mind, leaving it submis- 
sive to any rule, without moral or physical courage to resist oppression. 

" He established, in time, such a compound system of espionage, — 
spy placed over spy, — and coerced the simple Paraguayans during his 
twenty-six years' rule into such timorous silence, that death seems 
scarcely to have released them from his thraldom. The people of the 
lower countries of La Plata will tell you that a Paraguayan never men- 
tions the name of the Dictator without looking behind him. His adhe- 
rents and the instruments of his iniquity were the soldiers ; his victims, 
landed proprietors ; but, above all, those of Spanish origin, from confis- 
cations of whose property his principal revenue was derived. 

"When at Asuncion I saw much of Senor , whose family 

had suffered greatly during that reign of terror, and in his conversa- 
tions with me he frequently alluded to their wrongs. He was an amia- 
ble, gentlemanly, and intelligent person ; but he always mentioned the 
37* 
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name of Francia with reserve, in a half-whisper, glancing stealthily 
around the room, as if fearful that the grave would give up its dead. 
I afterward discovered that the manner was not peculiar to him, but 
to all Paraguayans in alluding to the Dictator. His name is rarely 
pronounced. In life he was El Supremo ; since his death, they allude 
to him and to his deeds as those of El Defunto." — pp. 125, 126. 

In the city of Asuncion there is one church to which peo- 
ple rarely resort. A mystery hangs over it. Here it was that 
Dr. Francia was buried. But one fair morning, when the 
church was opened as usual for prayer, the Dictator's monu- 
ment was found scattered in fragments upon the floor, and the 
bones of the tyrant had disappeared for ever, — " nobody cared 
how, — nobody asked where. It was only whispered that the 
Devil had claimed his own, body and soul." 

Francia nearly exterminated the old Spaniards and the 
clergy, and, though not particularly pious, arrogated to him- 
self the power of the Pope. He despoiled churches, and was 
wont to say of the priests, that they " rather tend to make these 
people believe in the Devil than in God." He persecuted for- 
eigners, and his treatment of the celebrated naturalist Bon- 
pland has become a matter of history. We might here say, in 
passing, that one of the most interesting episodes in the sur- 
vey of La Plata by Captain Page is the meeting of Lieu- 
tenant Murdaugh with Bonpland at the town of Restauracion, 
on the river Uruguay, in the province of Corrientes. Here 
they found Bonpland, at the age of eighty-two, cultivating a 
plantation, and surrounded by a large family of Spanish- Amer- 
ican children. He was still active, and could mount a horse 
and ride from thirty-six to forty-two miles a day. The old 
naturalist determined to accept Captain Page's kind invitation 
to accompany the expedition up the Parana ; but tjie subse- 
quent hinderances thrown in the way by the narrow and self- 
ish policy of President Lopez prevented this much-desired 
consummation. Bonpland's letter, given by Captain Page, is 
eminently characteristic of the early companion of Humboldt ; 
and we suppose that this is the last letter pertaining to sci- 
ence ever penned by the octogenarian. In the beginning of 
1858 he " slept the sleep which knows no waking," and was 
buried amid those wonderful scenes which in life ever excited 
his love and admiration. 
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To return from this digression, we may state that the tyran- 
nical rule of Dr. Francia closed with his death in 1840. In 
1841 a Paraguayan Congress assembled, and chose two Con- 
suls for three years. One of these managed to obtain the su- 
preme direction of the affairs of the so-called republic. This 
was Don Carlos Antonio Lopez, who is at the present time 
President of Paraguay. 

The Argentine Confederation, which is composed of four- 
teen States, — though one of them, Buenos Ayres, has been 
for seven years in the position of nullification, — enjoyed but 
little freedom after their independence. The usual revolutions, 
which tore other portions of Spanish America, were the deso- 
lating heritage of these fair provinces. Ambitious generals and 
demagogues pillaged the country. In 1836 Rosas obtained the 
supreme power, and confirmed it by a bloody tyranny, which 
surpassed even that of Francia. He made war upon the little 
republic of Uruguay, or the Banda Oriental. He refused to 
allow the navigation of the river by vessels bound to Paraguay. 
He kept in a constant ferment and fear every government that 
touched the Argentine Confederation. At length in that Con- 
federation the liberator of La Plata was to arise. General 
Urquiza, the Governor of Entre Rios, a large proprietor, and 
the very antipode of our usual idea of a Spanish- American 
ruler and diplomatist, was to be the means of the expulsion of 
Rosas. Brazil formed an alliance with Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and the party represented by Urquiza in the Argentine Con- 
federation, all of whom were opposed to the infamous rule of 
Rosas. Brazil united her regular forces to the wild but brave 
troopers of Urquiza. A Brazilian fleet blockaded Buenos 
Ayres in the spring of 1851. The capital of Uruguay, which 
was besieged for nine years by Oribe, one of the tools of Rosas, 
was by this movement relieved ; for Urquiza with the Argen- 
tine army entered the Banda Oriental, and the siege of Monte- 
video was raised. On the 2d of February, 1852, Urquiza 
with his Gauchos, and Baron Caxias with the Brazilian regu- 
lars, united forces, and on that day the power of Rosas, so long 
the dread of South America, vanished for ever. 

Urquiza is a rare man in South America, and we are not 
sure that he would not be a man of great prominence in 
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Europe or North America. For courage, modesty, frankness, 
upright dealing, and natural ability, he ranks with Dom Pedro 
II., the talented Emperor of Brazil, though the former does 
not possess the cultivated taste and superior education of the 
latter. 

The overthrow of Rosas created a great sensation in our 
own country, and among the various governments of Europe. 
Diplomatists hastened thither. The La Plata was declared 
free to the navigation of the world. Even President Lopez, 
of Paraguay, did not seem behind the times. With Brazil, 
France, England, Sardinia, and the United States he formed 
treaties. A swarm of traders ascended the Paraguay. A 
" United States and Paraguay Navigation Company " was 
formed at Providence, Rhode Island, and was represented at 
Asuncion by Mr. Hopkins, who also had credentials as Con- 
sul of the United States. But the noblest enterprise of all 
was the expedition under the command of Lieutenant (now 
Captain) Thomas J. Page, in the little United States steamer 
Water- Witch. The object of this exploration has already 
been described. 

We have been thus somewhat minute in our historical out- 
line, because an inextricable confusion has obtained in regard 
to many of the countries of South America. 

Captain Page's volume is filled with the interesting details 
of his surveys of rivers, his journeys over land, his scientific 
investigations, and the experience of himself and of those 
under his command in this delightful, Eden-like region, among 
a people hitherto little known. The origin of our difficul- 
ties with the present Dictator (for we can call him by no other 
name) of Paraguay, is stated with a clearness and a force 
which prove that Captain Page is as skilful in handling a pen 
as in directing an expedition. We wish that we had the 
space to give a full outline of the new discoveries, and of all 
the explorations, which extended over a period of three years. 
But, after stating that this expedition, so wisely set on foot by 
our government, has already had a benign influence on Brazil 
and the Argentine Confederation, we must content ourselves 
with a few quotations, which can only have the effect of di- 
recting the reader to one of the most instructive volumes that 
have been recently issued from the American press. 
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In ascending the Vermejo, (whose navigableness Captain 
Page was the first to demonstrate,) we have the following 
graphic and beautiful description : — 

" While at anchor I went ashore, and, passing through the woods that 
skirted the banks, found myself on the borders of the pampa, with a 
boundless extension of palms — those ' kings among grasses ' — before 
me. It was a temple to the Living God, that palm forest, with its long 
aisles and noble colonnades ; its symmetrical columnar trunks rising to 
the height of more than seventy feet, with their feathery-foliage capi- 
tals. The plain from which they sprung was unbroken by the smallest 
inequality, except the conical structures of the ant, rising some three or 
four feet in every direction above the grass. Though this fair region 
has a varied zoology, and is the domain of fierce, unsubjugated nomads, 
scarce the buzz of an insect was heard ; not a form of animated life 
crossed my path. Yet the whole aspect of nature was indescribably 
cheerful. There were pleasant illusions, too, of picturesque villages ; 
for, as we turned from the palms and followed the course of the river, 
marked by its wooded belt, in the varying height of branching trees we 
descried houses, pointed roofs, and miradores, so sharply defined that it 
was impossible to believe them unreal. What a crowning glory the 
palm forests offer to the vegetable system of this basin of La Plata ! The 
varieties seen by us in the last few months would furnish supplies of 
nourishing farinaceous food, drink, medicine, arms, lodging, and clothing 
to a vast population. We have seen them, not in patches or groves or 
park-like groupings, but in vast forests, extending many miles upon the 
rivers, and inland far beyond the reach of the eye." — p. 250. 

The following account will be read with interest by all who 
love nature : — 

" Wishing to see the country adjacent to the river during the rainy 
season, and with the hope of adding something new to our collections, I 
determined to make a little boat-cruise up the Riachuelo, a small stream 
that rises in the interior, and empties into the Parana, nine miles below 
Corrientes. I was fortunate 'in obtaining some rare birds, and in seeing 
— what alone would have repaid for a longer journey — the ' Queen of 
the Nymphseacea? ' upon its native waters. Extensive shallow lagoons, 
pure and limpid, were gemmed with islands of the ' Victoria Regia,' or 
mais del agua (corn of the water), as it is called in the country ; for it 
is not only the queen of the floral tribes, but ministers to the necessities 
of man. Its seeds, which are about the size of large buck-shot, con- 
sist of a thin shell enclosing a white mealy substance. They are gath- 
ered by the Corrientinos, and pounded into meal, from which they make 
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excellent and nutritious bread I did not, perhaps, see the 

' Regia ' in all its glory, for the season of full flower, May and June, 
had passed ; bur it was still budding and blooming in sufficient 
perfection to delight the eye. '..... What infinite study is found 
in its leaves, — those great pages of Nature's book ! I never wearied in 
examining their mechanism. Here, spreading over the lagoons, they 
looked as if they would bear the weight of men, and were covered at 
all times, after dawn, with myriads of water-fowl, gleaning the ' corn,' 
unless anticipated by the natives." — pp. 264, 265. 

This work abounds in charming descriptions of nature, and 
of the people. We wish that we could transfer to our pages 
the accounts of the Tucumanians, with their hospitality and 
joyousness; of the Corrientinos, with their warm-hearted wel- 
come ; of the Santiagians, with their dances and music. 

Oar greatest regret is, that an expedition having such noble 
ends should have been interfered with. The wanton firing 
into the Water- Witch, at the order of President Lopez, may 
yet prove the occasion of obtaining added facilities for explor- 
ing more fully those lordly rivers and the countries which they 
drain. The visit of the American fleet to Paraguay will doubt- 
less exact justice, and we trust that Captain Page, who accom- 
panies the vessels of war, will secure privileges for continuing 
his peaceful mission. He has already drawn thither the at- 
tention of our commercial and scientific men, and new explo- 
rations are devoutly to be wished. 

The results of this exploration are of the greatest value to 
La Plata and the world. The fertility and salubrity of this 
region have been demonstrated beyond a doubt. The mild- 
ness of the climate renders this magnificent valley a perfect 
paradise. " I am constrained," says Captain Page, " to pro- 
nounce Paraguay and those provinces of the Argentine Con- 
federation which constituted the field of our operations, among 
the healthiest regions of the earth." 

We cannot give a more fitting conclusion to this article than 
by quoting the reflections of our author in regard to the capa- 
bilities and the future of this interesting valley of La Plata. 

"A great predestined future none could doubt who for many months 
had voyaged through such a valley of beauty, presenting, with the ex- 
ception of our Mississippi, the fairest unbroken extent of cultivable 
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land in the world. Is this wealth of creation to remain unavailable for 
the comfort and happiness of men, while the powers holding dominion 
over it invite immigration, and the over-crowded cities of Europe teem 
with millions whose cry is for bread? Emigrants to the valley of La Plata 
may reach their homes in ocean steamers. No barren wildernesses are 
to be traversed. No long winters or autumnal exhalations are to be 
feared. No warring with Indian, beast, or reptile, or with those tropi- 
cal miasmata against which the mind and strength of the white race are 
impotent. If Bolivia, Paraguay, the Argentine Confederation, and 
Buenos Ayres would unite and form a community of nations, neither 
filibustering hosts nor imperial fleets could be feared. Spanish galleons, 
freighted with the ' fifths ' of Majesty, or the ships of Great Britain and 
Portugal, laden with the profits of illegal trade, will never again sail 
from La Plata. But the steamers of maritime nations, bearing the 
products of industrial power, will cover her interior water-courses, and 
in return will pour into the lap of those nations the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of the Western Indies. No overthrow of existing gov- 
ernments, no political revulsions, are necessary to place the inhabitants 
of these regions under the beneficent influences of a great republican 
civilization." 



Art. VIII. — Life of James Sullivan : with Selections from 
his Writings. By Thomas C. Amory. Boston : Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1859. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 414, 424. 

There is one original feature in the working out of the plan 
of the great Washington Monument, at our federal capital, 
which is so appropriate and symbolic in itself, as to go far 
towards reconciling us to a faultiness of taste in the whole 
design. We refer to that feature, so generally approved, of 
building into the walls, on the inner surface, blocks of every 
variety of stone, gathered from all quarters, and bearing ap- 
propriate inscriptions designating their grateful donors. There 
is a meaning in this ; or rather it admits of a significance 
which we shall venture to assign to it. Beneath the deep 
foundations of the structure is the stone inscribed with the 
name of Washington. The external walls are uniform and 
homogeneous in their material. But as the visitor ascends the 



